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DECORATIVE ART, 
PAST 

AND PRESENT. 



ACH previous period has 
had its own styles in deco- 
rative art, and thus from 
the character of the de- 
signs produced they admit 
of ready identification. 
The present phase of art is 
essentially eclectic, appro- 
priating and modifying 
what is valuable in the 
past, although fashion, 
taste and other influences 
lead from time to time to 
decisive selections on the 
part of the public of types 
and styles of treatment in 
various classes of mater- 
ials. The past and present 
are thus needed in deco- 
rative art, which, whether advancing or receding, asserts a last- 
ing vitality, its productions varied from time to time by new 
processes, modifications and applications. 



Artistic Buass Work.— Owing to improved modes in the 
manufacture and treatment of the surface of brass, it has recov- 
ered much of its ancient prestige, not alone for articles solely in 
this metal, as tables and beds, but as mountings. A perfect 
passion for the employment of brass, one of the least tractable 
of metals, prevailed in England and on the Continent in the last 
century ; furniture was capped with fanciful devices in it ; figures 
burnished and a granulated ground, were inserted for panels ; 
the fireplace reflected back from brass surfaces the glow of the 
fire ; baluster rails and pillared supports of vases and statues 
abounded. Desks and all articles of furniture were set with in- 
laid brass, and boxes adorned with the metal, like the iron work 
on the cistas of the Venetians. Lettered brass plates and statues 
with heraldic adornments were set up in churches as memorials. 
With less promiscuous employment of the metal brass has ad- 
vantageously been applied to purposes then unthought of, as in 



lightsome beds, whilst we continue its use for handles and key- 
hole plates and furniture drawers. But it is in combination with 
other metals, such as oxydized silver, in card, tete-a-tete tables, 
coronas of chandeliers, supports and pendants, and for curtain 
and portiere chains, and in various mountings that artistic in- 
genuity has been most displayed. 



Artistic Bronze.— There is no metal of which the past fur- 
nishes so many artistic examples as bronze. These supply a vast 
repertoire for the modern worker, whose business it is to study 
style of treatment rather than to mechanically imitate. The re- 
production, however, in this composite material, on a reduced 
scale of some of the finest productions of the sculptors and other 
artists of former times, a valued resource for beautifying inter- 
iors, has done much to spread the love of art. The latest and 
most ambitious efforts in bronze are on the part of certain for- 
eign artists who are reproducing in high relief for wall adorn- 
ment historical scenes as delineated by celebrated painters, rep- 
resenting groups of persons in interior. It may be questioned 
whether the excellence now realized in expression of human 
figures in bronze, as far as delineations of action, sentiment and 
passion are concerned, was ever before so admirably realized. 
One high qualification of bronze for such artistic work is the 
variety of tones of which the surface admits, including the most 
delicate gradations of shade. 



There is a style of treatment of walls which has received 
the designation of roughing, which admits of considerable artistic 
development, although the only instrument used in connection 
with it is a metallic comb, the teeth being guided over a plastic 
surface composed of white lead, Japan dryers and oil, with which 
is mixed some pigment. All descriptions of lineal formed 
diapers may thus be produced, concentric rings in hollows and 
ridges alternating with hatchings, etc., in ovals, diamonds, or 
squares, or the whole or part of the wall may be treated in 
flowing, diagonal or vertical streamlets of color. Any additional 
colors may be added, and their effect increased by glazing. This 
method invites the use of brilliant metallic colors in the quirks 
or hollows, softened by chiaro oscuro, or admits of being treated 
with gold bronze zinc colors. The essential point is that the 
ornamentation appears as an integral part of the wall. A varia- 
tion we would suggest where the wall is thus divided into a 
number of small panels, is a distribution of molded relievo 
forms of flowers, or other pleasing device on a flat ground. The 
excellence of roughing largely depends on the skill shown in the 
disposition of the coloring. 
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DESIGN FOR DRAWING-ROOM, BY JOHN H. PHILLIPS. 

The subject of the architectural design on this page is the side of a drawing-room in the Queen Anne style of a plain character. The central object is the fireplace, 
with over-mantel, the entire woodwork of which should be walnut. Recesses for bric-a-brac are provided. A small glass cabinet is formed in centre. The mantel 
board is supported by two slightly projecting fluted corbels, which at the same time relieve the general surface. An interesting feature is the deeply recessed bay 
window, with stained glass in the upper divisions, which with cushioned seats around forms a delightful nook for a small card party or casual conversation. The 
general effect should be that of walnut, sharply defined on a dado of maple, the top panels of which are carved. The wall paper, of warm cream tint, is surmounted 
with a frieze of raised ornament of Lincrusta-Walton or papier mache of deeper shade ; the cornice and string to be picked out in warm subdued tints. 



